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toh A NEW YEAR’S NOTE ; 


Come on, New Year, come on! ‘ 
We’re not so glad the old one’s gone; 
But since ’tis so (all things must 
go!), 

There is no use to weep, you know, 
_And so--come on, , 

New Year, come on!' 
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Come on, New Year, comeon, | 
All boldly through the blustering 
dawn; 

One has a rosy wreath for you: 
Another, smiles and kisses, too; 
And so--come on, 

New, Year, come on! 


YOU CAN TAKE OVER 
THAT HOT POTATO NOW,LAD. 

'M GOING TO CATCH UP 
ON MY READING 


Come on! Thy place is here: 

The flagon waits, and songs of cheer 
Rise to the hills in music clear, 
Far-welcoming thy smile, New 
Year ; ; 

And so--come on, 

New Year, come on! _ 

Yet stay--a moment stay! 

Ere that last echo died away 

I beard rude voices--half a score: 
The bill collector’s at the door! 
(Goodby, New Year, ks 

I’m gone! I’m gone!) 


TOWN HISTORY 


NATHAN HALE 


"Jany 1776 
26 Friday 
7 O'C* fa. Woods 4 m to Amadons Mendon & break{asted. 
17 m. to Clarkes Medfield & put up-Co-put up 5 m back." 
-.-e-from personal diary of Nathan Hale 
TRANSLATED 


January 26, 1776, Friday. They were on the "Middle Post Road", so- 
called, from Hartford to Boston. As one half of his Company of eleven 
men had slept at Deacon Reed's in North Uxbridge, Hale had to wait for 
them to come along the two mile journey as far as Wood's before he could 
march on to Mendon, leaving at 7 O'Clock, a.m. Arriving at Ammidon's 
Tavern where they had breakfast. The Ammidon Tavern (still standing) is 
on the corner of Route 16 and North Main Street opposite the Town Common 
in Mendon. This distance was four miles from Wood's to Ammidon's. After 
breakfast they marched twelve miles to somewhere in East Medway, (now 
Millis) and put up for the night while Hale went on to Clarkes Tavern in 
Medfield for lodging. This was five miles further along. The route 
taken from Ammidon's in Mendon, was down Main Street to and along George 
Street then cutting off onto the old Turnpike road (now called “Neck 
Hill Road") reaching Hartford Avenue, East, near where the first grist 
mill was located at the "First Bridge" river crossing (Mill River) then 
on this road past "Ye Olde Green Store" post office to the "Second Bridge 
River", the Charles, on the Bellingham-Mendon Town Line. Following the 
Hartford Avenue road in Bellingham to Caryville, they passed the Scammell 
Tavern at the junction of Grove and Taunton (now Depot) Streets and 
Hartford Avenue. Later, this was the Toll gate location when the turn- 
pike was created. Further down, they passed the home of John Marsh (later 
a Tavern) which is now the home of Postmaster Forbes. They marched down 
past the North Bellingham Cemetery where many of the early settlers were 
already buried. Soon they went by where the Stall Brook School now stands, 
but looking over in that direction all they could see was the brook and 
large fertile fields with a few trees here and there. Reaching the foot 
of the hill they might have stopped at the "Peletiah Smith Tavern" for 
something to eat. It was beside Stall Brook where the large tenement 
house now stands. From here they went on past Caryville and on to Village 
Street in Medway. Before reaching East Medway (now Millis), the eleven 
men were quartered for the night and Hale went on to Medfield (another 
five miles). It was 10 O'clock the next morning before the eleven men 
came along to march on to Jamaica Plain and stopped at a Tavern called 
the "Punch Boll" (bowl) near Roxbury where they stayed while Hale went 
over to Roxbury and saw General Spencer who thought it best to let the 
men stay where they were as the Regiment was not expected until Monday 
or Tuesday. Hale notes that there were some Indians with General Spencer: 


Where Hale was so precise in his mileage and time, he probably used 
the "milestones" along the way that had been placed there over twenty 
years previous by Franklin. Counting them as they marched: We note that 
Nathan Hale was born in Coventry, Connecticut, on June 6, 1755. He gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1773 and taught school for awhile; joined a Connecticut 
Regiment after the war broke out; served in the seige of Boston and was 
commissioned a Captain on his return from a furlough in December of 1775. 
This was the journey he took through Bellingham on January 26th from his 
home in Coventry, Connecticut. On September 2lst, he volunteered to 
enter the British lines to obtain information concerning the enemy. 
Captain Hale was disguised as a school teacher of the Dutch, but was 
discovered and in accordance with military law, the penalty was hanging. 
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The sentence was completed on September 22nd and the famous words uttered 
by this brave soldier were: "I only regret that I have but one life to 
give for my Country." It is said that his request for a Bible and Mini- 
ster to serve him were denied. The report is that a cousin, who was a 
Tory, betrayed him. Reflecting on this tragedy one is startled by the 
fact that Hale was only twenty-one years old at the time. He was a mature 
man, and shouldering the burden of dying for our Country that we might be 
free. Yet youth was his and many more like him did more than their share 
for posterity. Looking at posterity today with scandals in Government, 
vandalism and littering so prevalent, one wonders if Hale could really 
have the regret that shook the very core of his soul in dedication and 
death for his bravery. I will dare to say that we have cheated on his 
sacrifice and we should hang our heads in shame that we lacked the 
appreciation of so great a DEED. 
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Continued on page -6- 


APPRECIATION is acknowledged to Histortan 
Francis Donovan of Medway for verifying the 
accuracy of the seventeen miles stated 

by Hale from Ammidon's in Mendon to Clarkes 
in Medfield. (Information on Hale is in an 
envelope file #230) 


WE WILL PRINT TWO PICTURES 

‘MANY D 
HIGH SCHOOL DISPLAY IN 196 
You LETTING US KNOW THE IDE 


BC LMUsH sees UeHtO Or un i doe 20-4. 9F205 


Credit is given to Historian Peter Hackett of Northbridge for 


mentioning Hale in an article in the Milford Daily News along with infor- 
mation on George Washington and learned later that he has a copy of Hale's 


Diary that Hale wrote up to his death. Through the efforts and help of 
Librarian Seagraves of the Center Library, a copy was given to us of the 
printed version by Henry P. Johnston and printed by the Yale University 
Press in 1914. The copy portion took in the period of 1775 through 
August 23, 1776, pages 240 through 259. We are deeply in debt to the 
above persons for making possible this historic heritage so that now 

we know that the footprints of a famous, dedicated and very young man 
are forever imprinted on Hartford Avenue in Bellingham, and that he had 
a chance to see the full width of the Town at its widest part. 


Would that Bellingham, in 1976, arrange for a Memorial service on 
the 26th day of January to honor the march of Nathan Hale through the — 
Town? This would be on a Monday on this date in 1976 whereas it was a 
Friday in 1776. Or a Memorial service in September on the 22nd day when 
he gave his life for us? This would be on a Wednesday. In 1776, this 
date was on Sunday. 


A bit of advice is entered in his diary for SARA AEs 7, 1775, and 
reflects how mature he was while not yet twenty-one: "A man ought never 
to lose a moments time. If he put off = thing from one minute to a 
next his reluctance is but increas'd. 


LAUGHING MATTER 


The third grader's examination 
paper read: "Nathan Haley said, 
'I only regret that I have but 
one Life to give for my countay.' 
This has come to be known as 
Haley's’ Comment.” 
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CREDIT THIS” LETTER TO THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


President Jefferson wrote this letter to I. D. Eppes a short time 
before the cheese was officially presented by Rev. John Leland. 


"The Mammoth cheese is arrived here & is to be presented to- -day. 
it is 4.f.4 1/2 I. in diameter, 15.I. thick, & in August weighed 
1230 lb. it is an ebullition of republicanism in a state where it 
has been under heavy oppression. that state of things however is 
rapidly passing away, and there is a speedy prospect of seeing 

all the New England states come round to their ancient principles. 


signed T W Jefferson" 
I.D.Eppes -6§=- 


Bean While listening to a TV 
Deg sor? Lacgede program, "To Tell the 
} feo Ni Truth" on January 18, 

Rae SE, eek 1973, we heard Orson Bean 
yen a40- caul tven refer to Nipmuc Park. This 
qemha; where aI cs, prompted me to write to 
Tha, Than os Werrncluseell,, | him in New York on the 

50 feb aaet AO edie 5 chance that he had really 
o ReveResgus Fran The appeared in Mendon and 

Se ga opin gia that it was the park we’ 
an antiy nen Donn. de all know. His letter here- 
fet mag rAeDh memati With confirms that hunch 
The ak uns ome of and we hope that some old 
heb hy aperific men timers from Bellingham saw 
my, ots tur 2 BeauK $0 and heard him during his 
qk wer Ue Roms Stay in the area. Let us | 
oT a et et know if you did, please. 
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RICHARD HOWARD, COMPOSER 


There are still a few old timers who recall Miss Loula dole who taught 
in the Center School from fall of 1924 to the summer of 1929. She was 
also serving as Principal. During this time she was "courted" by a 
famous song writer, Richard Howard. In 1937, they were married. Some 
still recollect his visits to school and how they enjoyed it when he 
sat down at the piano and made it "talk" as sweet strains of music 
poured forth from the "tired” old instrument. Soon their voices added 
to the harmony while a good time was had by all. Some noticed the 
special vest he had on all decorated with musical notes. Children 
looked forward to times when he would entertain them in a style that 
was not ordinary in a country school room. 


One afternoon while he was waiting for classes to end for the day, he 
took a stroll down past the Center Cemetery and to the little brook 
below. Leaning on the fence by the roadside he glanced in the water 
and to his surprise saw beautiful trout swimming about, unmindful that 
an avid fisherman was observing their antics. Having no equipment to 
fish with he determined to catch a few trout with his bare hands. 
Kneeling down on the bank and with speed and dexterity he caught three 
good sized trout. That evening when Miss Loula came in for supper they 
had fresh caught fish served up in grand style: Being a real fisherman 
not only had Richard caught €hem, but he knew how to prepare them for 
the table. 
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Fishing Was Simple In The 
GOOD OLD DAYS 
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On TV and Radio, we have heard his most famous song, “Somebody Else Is 
Taking My Place" along with "I Believe in the Man in the Sky", featured 
by Elvis Presley. Then there is "When The Snowbirds Cross The Rockies" 
sung by Gene Autry. A few years ago a barbershop quartet, “Ambassadors 
of Harmony" won first prize by singing Dick's song, "Gee, But I'm Lone- 
some", Kate Smith promoted the song, "I Had a Pal On Guadalcanal". 


For several years Mrs. Howard wrote a confidential chat column in the 
Boston Globe. A former student wrote in suspecting that she was her 
teacher back when Mes. Howard used the "nom de plume" name of 

“Elsie Aitch", so when the student mentioned that they were 

"little bug-eyed country bumpkins" thus she knew that her identity 
was discovered in a happy and pleasant way with her initials being 


“LCH". 


” 
MY DAy”" "SOMEBODY ELSE IS TAKING MY PLACE" 
I Love the morning Sunshine, 
I Love the noonday shade, Ri 
I Love the evening twilight, By (Richa ae 
because each one God made. Sweet was the start of the story, 
; : . You brought to an unhappy end. 
one in the mean Sunshine, {ove died in the youth of its glory, 
Love fo Work ana sing, And now you're not even my friend. 
But hardly can I wait to see Fon 
Just what the harvests bring. SOMEBODY ELSE is taking my place, 


1 pause to nest a Little SOMEBODY ELSE now shares your embrace, 


within the noonday shade, While I am trying, 

To watch the flowers blossom, To keep from crying, 

Non think they'LL ever fade. You go around with a 
Smale on your face. 

And in the even twilight, 

I plan and dream and Love 

To think of Schemes perfected 


within the courts above. , : 
My heart 48 aching, 


Soon wih be breaking, 


By L 
y touta C. Howard = Fon somebody's taking my place. 


When at last she reached the dram If she ever would be happy 
shop In a home so bright and fair, 
Where her father bade her go, With a life as free and sunny 
For the cursed rum which causes _ As the little children there. 
Hearts to drink the dregs of woe! ‘ 


Heavily against the doorstep 


“Papa wants a little brandy,” |Leaned the still and silent form, . 
NEW YEAR’S __ Were the only words she said, Til the stars had lost their huster 
EVE Ruth McGrail As she gave to him the pennies In the bright and beauteous mern. 


New Year’s eve and mid the bustle That should buy thair daily bread. 


Of a large New England town Out again, upon tm pavement, ‘Of the child 4 
Walked a little child of seven Looked she round @ every side |Amd the amnlbe ed Mewcoaky cael 
O’er the eald and fresen ground At the tall oad statily dwellings ‘Like the first faint dawn of 

And from out her faded bennet Owsed wy men ef and poide. Hed not seen the glorious vision 
Hung bright curls of flaxen hair, ‘Of the angel bright and fair 

And her heads se soft and tiny J Who had le@ her home ia glery 

In the frosty night weve bere ate To ewedect bey dering there 


Little you carne for vows that you made, 
Little you know the price that I've padd. 


Frozen tears were on her eyelids ‘There were merry laughing children 

-And her little purple cheek, Gathered round each shining hearth, 
And so weak from cold and hunger, And she wondered as she listened 
It was scarcely she could speak 'To their songs of childish mirth, 
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